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An Historical and Metrical Introduction into the Study of Shakspeare's Works, 

with 

Particular Begard to his Julius Caesar, 

by 

Dr. WiLKEN. 



«To him we must ascribe the praise, 
unless Spencer may divide it with him , 
of haying first discovered to how much 
smoothness and harmony the English 
language coald be sofbened.> 

Dr. Johnson. 

Part the First. 

We take it for granted that the times preceding the great French Revolution, particu- 
larly the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, are to be considered the foun- 
dation of modern history and civilization. The latter can by no means be understood without 
being thoroughly acquainted with those times, in which we find thriving in fresh vigor 
the literatures and ideas of ancient Greece and Rome, gradually combining with a new method 
of studying the laws of human Mind and external Nature, of thinking and expansion, as they 
are called by Cartesius. Besides him we further particularly mention Francis Bacon, distin- 
guishing himself by pointing out the way of investigating Nature by means of the inductive 
method in his celebrated works: «De dignitate et augmentis scientiarum* and *The Wisdom 
of the Ancients>. Therefore he who intends taking a share in the development of modern 
civilization, as young students should do, cannot forbear studying very earnestly the great 
authors of those ages who teach the very principles of modem art and science. This truth 
has been acknowledged by our Government in establishing the now so-called «Realgymnasia», 
in which modern languages and modem science are chiefly taught. 

But it is unavoidable, that in such new institutions, according to the varying views 
of the respective principals, the way of teaching the different branches of modern knowledge, 
and the choice of the authors to be read in such schools should differ widely. Most judicious 
men however adopt the manner of teaching ancient languages and sciences in our schools 
termed 4:Gymnasia». I for my part, likewise following this example, take the opportunity 
of proposing a series of the following English authors, gradually to be read according to the 
wants in the different classes of 4:Realgymnasia>. 
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I. For the First Class (Prima). 

a. Prose: Macaulay's History, Essays, alternating with some speeches of the greatest 
English orators and Gibbon's Decline and Fall etc. Add.: Locke's Essay on Human Unterstanding. 

b. Poetry: Shakspeare's Merchant of Venice, King Lear; Milton's Paradise Lost, alter- 
nating with some poems of Dryden or of Byron, Walter Scott's Lady of the Lake. 

IL For the Second Class (Secunda). 

a. Prose: The easier parts of Macaulay's History and Essays, the easy speeches of the 
same author, alternating with Hume's History of England, and the Dialogues concerning Natu- 
ral Religion of the same author. 

b. Poetry: Shakspeare's Julius Caesar, alternating with Byron's Prisoner of Chillon, 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage or Tennyson's Enoch Arden, Walter Scott's Lady of the Lake. 

IIL For the Third Class (Tertia). 

Walter. Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. Some poems dictated and learnt by heart. 

As to great William Shakspeare, who is standing out among the authors of the first 
and the second class, we shall now attempt giving in the following pages an historical and 
metrical introduction into the study of his works, which we hope will prove very useful for 
the private studies of young men and an examination of his JuUus Caesar, which will acquaint 
them with one of the most excellent plays of the greatest English poet. 

The father of our dramatist, John Shakspeare, was successively a glover, a butcher, 
and a woolcomber or dealer in wool at Stratford-upon-Avon, where William was born on the 
23 d of April 1564. The different forms of writing the name of Shakspeare exceed the number 
of fifty (See: Elze, Leben Shakspeare's), but there are five signatures of our poet which are 
presumed to be genuine autographs; Shakspeare signs upon each of the three briefs of his 
will: Wilham Shackspere, W. Shakspere, William Shakspeare. After having learnt «his small 
Latin» at the free grammar-school of his native town, William Shakspeare married at the age 
of eighteen Anne, the daughter of Richard Hathaway, a substantial yeoman in the neighbour- 
hood of Stratford. Soon after he was father of one son and two daughters, and being prose- 
cuted by Sir Thomas Lucy for having stolen deer on his property, Shakspeare wrote a 1am- 
poon''^) upon the same gentleman, affixed it to his gate and then fled to London, where he 
embraced the occupation of a player, and subsequently of a writer for the stage; already by 
the year 1589 he became one of the proprietors of the Blackfriars Theatre. Afterwards Shak- 
speare with his friends, the actors Lawrence Fletcher, Richard Burbage and others established a 



*) The offensive pasquinade begins with the following lines: 

«A parliament-member, a justice of peace, 
At home a poor scare-crow, at London an asse. 
If lowsie is Lucy, as some volke miscalle it. 
Then Lucy is lowsie, whatever befall it.> 
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new theatre*), called the Globe, which burnt down in 1613. Stratford remained his real home, 
where he left his wife and children, whom he visited at least once a year. In 1596 Hamnet, 
his only son, died at the age of 12 years; his daughter Susanna married, in June 1607, 
Dr. John Hall, a physician settled in Stratford; Judith, the younger daughter survived the 
father till February 1661 — 2. After gaining a considerable property as an actor, Shakspeare 
returned to Stratford for ever in 1612, and died there on the 23 d of April 1616. 

During the period of Shakspeare's acting and writing his immortal works, contem- 
porary poets were altogether profuse in dramatic productions, but most of them did not reach 
the value and perfection of his elaborate plays. This period began after Elizabeth, the ^virgin 
queen>, succeeded to the throne of England, the works of Seneca and Euripides had been 
translated, and the first regular dramas set forth by Englishmen; this period lasted under 
the reign of James I (1603 — 1625) and Charles I, before whose execution the intolerant and 
strict views of the puritans with regard to religion caused all dramatic performances to be 
prohibited as ^devil's service*. 

But here we take the liberty of drawing the attention of young students to the form 
of the Old English Theatre, which is adumbrated by Augustine Skottowe nearly in the 
following manner. — The playhouses were never all open at the same time, some of them 
being summer, other winter theatres. The roofs of summer-theatres extended only over the 
stage, passages and galleries, the area of the pit being open to the weather: the winter 
houses were completely covered, and their performances took place by candle-light. The shape 
of the English theatres derived from those buildings which experience had proved to be well 
adapted for the exigencies of the drama. Like the court-yard of an inn, three sides were 
occupied by balconies; these properly divided, were appropiated to the reception of different 
classes of the people: the fourth side formed the stage, and the centre area the pit, which 
unlike the same place in modem theatres was without benches. The common people who 
resorted thither, were standing up during the performance, and hence are called groundlings 
by Shakspeare, and by Ben Jonson the understanding gentlemen of the ground. Between this 
class of spectators and those that occupied the upper balconies or scaffolds, there was no 
distinction in rank, both being of the lowest and most disreputable description. The lower 
balconies or rooms, which answered to our boxes, were frequented by people of rank. The ^lords' 
rooms* are often mentioned by the old dramatists, and appear to have been next to the stage. 

An upper balcony, above what is now called the stage- box, constituted the orchestra. 

The stage was separated from the auditory by palings, and previous to the commen- 
cement of the performance, was concealed by a curtain of wool and silk. Like the floors of 
private houses in the Elizabethan age, the stage was usually covered with rushes, but on 
extraordinary occasions it was laid out with matting. At the back of the stage there was a 
balcony or upper stage, on which the actors entered who were required to appear in elevated 
positions, such as Juliet in the balcony, and Romeo and Juliet aloft (R. J. Ill, 5). When not 
used for the purpose of the scene, the balcony - stage was concealed by a curtain. Where a 

*) Compare Auguatiiie Skottowe: «The Life of Shak8peaa:e> Leipeic, Fleischer page 16 th: «They long 
enjoyed a sort of copartnership in the playhouse in Blackfriars with the «children», and subsequently became 
the purchasers of that house. — cGlobe being the summer, Blackfriars the winter theatre of the company to 
which he attached himself. > 
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play was performed within a play, the balcony was made use of either for the auditory present 
or as a stage for the performance of the auxiliary play. Shakspeare himself furnishes an 
instance of either practice. Sly would act in the balcony to see the Taming of the Shrew, 
and the mock play in Hamlet was certainly acted on the upper stage. The first regular 
theatres were nearly as destitute of outward decoration as their beggarly predecessors (the 
court-yards of inns) had been. The absence of such essential articles as theatrical furniture 
is a decided proof of the excessive deficiency of the first dramatic establishments. The 
account books of Queen Elizabeth's ^Master of the Reyels» for 1571 , and several subsequent 
years, clearly demonstrate the use of four varieties of scenery in almost every masque or 
play performed at court. 1) Temporary erections on the stage; 2) paintings on ftramed canvass; 
3) mechanical contrivances; and 4) furniture and general properties. 

A striking contrast was offered by the rich equipment of the royal stage and the 
destitute state of the other theatres. 

Simple hangings of arras or tapestry was all the ornament the stage could boast of, 
and this, as it became decayed or torn, was clumsily repaired by the display of pictures over 
the defect parts. A plain curtain hung up in a comer, separated distant regions. A board 
on which was written the name of a country or a city, indicated the scenery, the change of 
which was proclaimed by the removal of one board and the substitution of another: a table 
with a pen and ink thrust in signified that the stage was to represent a counting house; if 
these were withdrawn, and two chairs put in their places, it was a tavern. It was not 
always thought necessary to clear the stage previous to putting up one of these most primitive 
expediences. When the theatres were entirely destitute of scenery, the protruded board 
indicated that the empty stage was to be considered a house, a city, a wood or any other 
place. — For a long time the theatres could not afford particular decorations for the different 
sceneries of a play; therefore it frequently happened that one painting had to represent the 
metropolis of different countries within a few hours. Special arrangements on the stage, 
necessary for the scene, were often made. Many of the ancient plays require for their perfor- 
mance the use of a somewhat complicated machinery, as for instance the entering of Ariel 
in Shakspeare's Tempest; the descending of Juno in the same play; the descending of Jupiter 
in Cymbeline; the rising ghost in Macbeth. They had also their contrivances to represent the 
«hell» and 4:heaven». 

For the performance of masques and regular dramas at court, the dresses worn by 
the actors were remarkable for their elegance and splendour. Gold, silver, silk, satin, velvet, 
and feathers, in every variety of colour and combination, were wasted in adorning the actors. 
In spite of their great deficiencies, various circumstances contributed to enable the other- 
private theatres to emulate the Royal stage: the left off wardrobes of the noble and wealthy 
found here a welcome bargain for the theatres, and the dresses used at the performances at 
court were also taken possession of by them. 

In order to announce to the public the entertainment prepared for them, the manager 
availed himself of the multiplicity of posts which formerly encumbered the streets of the 
metropolis: their conspicuousness being extremely favorable to the display of bills of the 
performance. The hour of performance varied at the different theatres from between one to 
three o' clock in the afternoon. 
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At the Blackfriars and the Globe the public of the upper galleries and of the pit 
paid sixpence; at the Fortune twopence^ and at some of the inferior houses, as little as one 
penny. The best rooms or boxes, at the Globe, were paid a shilling, at the Blackfriars apparently 
sixpence more, and the price was subsequently raised even as high as a halfcrown. On the 
night of a new play the prices were doubled, and occasionally trebled. 

It was customary in the theatres denominated private, to admit that class of the 
spectators who frequented the boxes, on the stage, where they were accommodated with chairs; 
for which they paid according to the comparative eligibility of their situation, either sixpence 
or a shilling. Here the fastidious critic was usually to be met with, the wit ambitious of 
distinction, and the gallant studious of the display of his apparel on his person; they even 
regaled themselves with the pipes and tobacco which their attendant pages handed over to them. 

Numerous methods were devised to wile away the tedious hour previous to the 
commencement of the performance: books and cards, nuts and apples, bottled ale and pipes. 
A band, composed of trumpets, cornets, hautboys, lutes, recorders, viols, and organs, announced 
by flourishes or soundings the near approach of the commencement of the performance: the 
third sounding was the signal for the entrance of 4:the Prologue*, invariably dressed in a long 
black velvet cloak: his humble demeanour confessed the entire submission of the managers 
and actors to the public will. Only one dramatic piece was performed, but relief and variety 
were given to the entertainment by the feats of dancers, tumblers, and conjurers, and the 
introduction of music between the acts. The witlings and critics used to affect disgust at the 
performance by significant signs, and indecent indications of contempt (See Jonson's Every 
Man out of his Humour). 

The transition of the drama from sacred (in the Mysteries and Miracle-plays and 
Moralities or Moral -plays) to profane and modem subjects effected a gradual change in the 
performance of plays, as well as in the place of performance. As the clergy receded from, 
the scholars and choir-boys advanced upon the stage, and under the designation of «the 
children* became, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, proficient and popular performers. 
The masters of the schools and chapels were even empowered to take up, and retain by force, 
such children as they deemed suitable to their purpose. 

The earliest mention of professional players appears to be that of the «City Actors* 
in the time of Edward IV. From the first entertainment of royal companies by English 
sovereigns, the actors were subject to the authority of the Lord Chamberlain, as general 
superintendent of the recreations of the court Henry VHI. called the ^Master of the Revels* 
for their superintendence. Elizabeth extended his jurisdiction, and she granted a licence to 
Burbage and others, in 1574, for the exhibition of plays of every sort, on condition that 
they should be before seen and allowed by the ^Master of the Revels*. 

* The actors on the old stage were divided into two classes, sharers und hirelings. The 
sharer was remunerated by a proportion of the profits of the theatre, and an allowance of 
four, five, six shillings a week was given to his boy who played either juvenile or female 
characters. The hireling was engaged at a weekly salary, his stipend was naturally propor- 
tioned to his abilities. The actors, in Shakspeare's days, were both denominated and regarded 
as servants, and when the comedian's duty summoned him to attendance at the mansion of 
his noble patron, the huttery was the place to which he was admitted. It is improbable 
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that Shakspeare ever obtained more than six shillings and eight pence a week for his services 
on the stage. In 1592 Shakspeare was well known as a writer for the stage^ and the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and the Comedy of Errors have been pointed out as the plays which 
stand at the commencing of his drammatic career. At the foot of this summary description 
of the theatrical relations of «Merry Old England* we add the groundplot of the Fortune playhouse, 
built like the Globe, though somewhat larger, as it is sketched by Augustine Skottowe in 
note k (to his Life of Shakspeare). 
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We return to Shakspeare and his works. 

Shakspeare's predecessors (Christopher Marlowe, Green) and contemporaries (Ben 
Jonson, Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, Massinger, John Webster etc.) would form 
a very brilliant period without him, but his genius overshadows and supersedes them all. Of 
the numerous plays which have been ascribed to Shakspeare, thirty-seven are thought to be 
genuine, and eighteen of these have been printed in Shakspeare's lifetime: Titus Andronicus, 
Romeo and Juliet, Love's Labour Lost A Midsummer Night's Dream, Much Ado about Nothing, 
The Merchant of Venice, King Lear, Troilus and Cressida, Pericles, Richard the Second, First 
Part of Henry the Fourth, Second Part of Henry the Fourth, Richard the Third, Hamlet (in 
three different editions). The Merry Wives of Windsor, Henry the Fifth, and the Second and 
Third Parts of Henry the Sixth. The tragedy of Othello was also printed separately in 1622. 
All these separate editions are called the old Qtuarto's, The other remaining eighteen plays 
appeared for the first time in the so-called First Folio of 1623: The Tempest, The Two 
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Gentlemen of Verona, Measure for Measure, The Comedy of Errors, As you like it, The 
Taming of the Shrew, AlVs Well that Ends Well, Twelfth Night, A Winter's Tale, King 
John, the First Part of Henry the Sixth, Henry the Eighth, Coriolanus, Timon of Athens, 
Julius Caesar, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline. The other Folios appeared in the 
years: 1632, 1664 (this edition is augmented by Pericles and 6 other spurious plays) and 1685. 
Hemynge and Condell, the friends of Shakspeare, who edited the first Folio, of the thirty-six 
plays which their ^ition contained, printed twenty-eight after manuscripts and eight after 
Quartos already existing. Of the former yet ten pieces exist in old Quartos, but they are not 
taken use of in the Folio-Edition. 

The following editors and commentators are chiefly worth noting: Rowe (1709), Pope 
(1725 and 1728), Theobald (1733 and 1740), Johnson (1765), Steevens (1766), Reed (1785), 
Malone (1785), Chalmers, Singer, Knight (1839), Collier (1842), Halliwell's magnificent edition 
(1852 ff.), Dyce (1858), Clark and Wright (the so-called Cambridge edition 1863 fif.), Dyce 
(second edition 1868), and in Germany Delius (18548".). Add.: Bowdler's Family Shakspeare 
and the editions for schools by Schmidt (Konigsberg) and Meurer (Cologne). * 

Shakspeare's works have been very often translated in Germany, especially by: Wieland 
(1762), Schlegel and Tieck, Simrock, Ortlepp, Keller and Rapp, Bodenstedt, Dingelstedt, Dlrici 
(the Schlegel- Tieck edition revised). The Perkin's Shakspeare (Second Folio of 1632 with 
written marginal notes) ed. Collier 1852 under the title: Notes and Emendations- to Shakspeare's 
Plays, is not genuine. 

Shakspeare's plays are divided into three different groups: Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies. Among the former (14) one has distinguished for their perfection: What you 
Will, The Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer Night's Dream, As you like it. The Tempest; 
The Merry Wives of Windsor are supposed to be written upon the special command of 
Queen Elizabeth*). 

The ten plays, taken from English history (Histories) form a closely connected series: 
King John at the head, to be called, as it were, a prologue, then the history of a century in 
eight plays from Richard II (1377—1399) to Richard III (1483—1485), finally as an epilogue 
King Henry YIII. Out of the third division above all five great tragedies are to be mentioned: 
Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Hamlet, King Lear, Macbeth. They are nearly reached in value 
by the three Roman tragedies: Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus. 

About the order in which Shakspeare's plays made their appearance, little that is 
decisive is known; and the most ardent investigator of the subject, after a laborious search 
for contemporary notices of, and allusions to Shakspeare^s dramas, and for indications in his 
works themselves, the celebrated commentator Malone has not ventured to designate the result 
of his labour by any other title than: 4cAn attempt to ascertain the order in which the plays 
of Shakspeare were written*. 



*) See Skottowe*8 Life etc. p. 16. «The delicacy of even ^virgin queen* was not shocked by the 
grossness of that keen-witted voluptuary ^Falstaff* and so thoroughly did Elizabeth relish the humour of the 
two parts of Henry the Fourth, that she commanded the appearance of Falstaff under the influence of love. 
To this incident in the poef s life the world is indebted for the Merry Wives of Windsor; a play, it is said, 
written in the short space of a fortnight. Bat Shakspeare did not receive any further <:gracioas marks* of 
Qaeen Elizabeth's favour. 
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According to Malone's arrangement^ Shakspeare's plays were composed in about the 
following order and succession: Second Part of Henry VI (1591), Third Part of Henry VI 
(1591), (Third Part of Henry VI (1591)), Two Gentlemen of Verona (1591), Comedy of Errors 
(1592), King Richard II (1593), King Richard III (1593), Love's Labour's Lost (1594), Merchant 
of Venice (1594), Midsummer Night's Dream (1594), Taming of the Shrew (1596), Romeo and 
Juliet (1596), King John (1596), First Part of King Henry IV (1597), Second Part of King 
Henry IV (1599), As you Like (1599), King Henry V (1599), Much Ado about Nothing (1600), 
Hamlet (1600), Merry Wives of Windsor (1601), Troilus and Cressida (1602), Measure for 
Measure (1603), Henry VHI (1603), Othello (1604), Lear (1605), All's Well that Ends Well 
(1606), Macbeth (1606), Julius Caesar (1607), Twelfth Night (1607), Antony and Cleopatra 
(1608), Cymbeline (1609), Coriolanus (1610), Timon of Athens (1610), Winter's Tale (1611), 
'' Tempest (1611). These thirty-four plays Malone supposes to be the indisputable productions 
of Shakspeare: the First Part of Henry VI, Titus Andronicus and Pericles are omitted, although 
Shakspeare's hand is visible in a few scenes of Pericles. Henry VI, 1 and Titus Andronicus 
were printed in the first (1623), Pericles for the first time appeared in the third Folio (1664), 
together with 6 other plays of undoubted spariousness. 

Malone grounds his arrangement on the philological principle that every author's 
works are the external expression of the gradual growth of his mental and moral powers, 
and we cannot help reminding here young students of the well-known arrangement of Plato's 
Dialogues by the celebrated philosopher Schleiermacher, from which all criticism of that ancient 
author originates. Besides his plays Shakspeare composed the following minor poems: Venus 
and Adonis (dedicated to his licencious friend, the Earl of Southampton, when he was just 
20 years of age, 1593), The Rape of Lucrece (1594), The Passionate Pilgrim, The Lover's 
Complaint and 154 Sonnets (1609), which are all very important documents of the poet's 
inward life. 

^ ^ As to Shakspeare's Julius Caesar into which we purpose to give an introduction in 

particular, we must firstly observe upon the text that no modern editor has reprinted the plays 
of Shakspeare exactly as they stand in any of the old Folios or Quartos*). Neither the 
spelling, nor the punctuation, nor the words of any ancient copy have been left unaltered, 
even with the correction of obvious errors of the Press. Spencer may be supposed to have had 
some peculiar notions upon the subject of orthography; but apparently it was not a matter 
about which Shakspeare troubled himself. In departing here from the original texts (the 
archetypons), therefore, we lose nothing that is really his. Of much higher value is the 
observation that probably several plays of Shakspeare's, especially Romeo and Juliet (Compare 
the inquiries of T. Mommsen, Oldenburg 1859), and Hamlet, have obtained their present state 

y ■ of text by a. later revision. 

The sources from which Shakspeare has taken the fables of his plays, are chiefly 
ancient romances or novels, English Chronicles (Holinshed), Paynter's Palace of Pleasure, and 
for the three Roman Tragedies the Greek historian Plutarch, translated from a French trans- 
lation (of Amyot 1579) by North. Several plays also are revisions of elder plays, even in 
their imperfect form frequently going over the stage. For his Julius Caesar Shakspeare 
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*} See Craik, Prolegomena, page 27 th. 
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has made use of Plutarch's lifes of Caesar, of Brutus, and of Antony, following his author in 
most cases word by word, and expression by expression*). 

The period which the fable of our drama comprises in ancient history, is of about 
two and a half years. The events of the 3 first acts take place in February and March of the 
year 44, the meeting of the triumvirs falls in the autumn of the year 43, and the two battles 
near Philippi in autumn 42. Shakspeare, by a remarkable anachronism, has contracted the 
two battles into one, which in reality are separated from each other by a period of 3 weeks. 
The celebrated editor Theobald is right in correcting Marullus for Murellus (of all the old 
Folios) which form must be a mistake, made in printing or transcription; but it is not worth 
while to change our familiar Portia into Porcia. The only form of the name of Caesar's wife, 
which was known to antiquity, is Calpumia, a form that is likewise adopted by North; 
therefore tCalphumiai^, the form of all the old copies, is to be rectified into the original ancient 
form, as Shakspeare is not likely to have committed such an apparent blunder. Precisely so 
Decius Brutus must be corrected into Decimus Brutus ^ if it were not already an error of the 
Greek Plutarch, produced by Henricus Stephanus in 1572 {iv SI tovto) ^ixtog BQOvtog inl- 
xkri6iv ^jikfitvog). This Decimus Brutus was the most intimate friend and favourite of Caesar, 
not Marcus Junius Brutus, the conspirator, as the play exhibits the fact. In this misconception 
Shakspeare has been followed by the great French dramatist Voltaire in his tragedy on the 
same subject. 

It is very interesting to learn Malone's manner of proceeding in establishing a chro- 
nological order of Shakspeare's plays by a very significant example he gives in fixing the 
time in which Shakspeare composed his Julius Caesar**). His reasoning principally grounds 
on the fact that a rhyming play on the same subject by William Alexander, afterwards Earl 
of Sterline, has first been printed at London in the year 1607 (it has been originally printed 
in Scotland three years before) which, he thinks, may be presumed to have preceded the Julius 
Caesar of Shakspeare. «Shakspeare, we know, formed at least twelve plays on fables that had 
been unsuccessfully managed by other poets; but no contemporary writer was daring enough 
to enter the lists with him in his lifetime, or to model into a drama a subject which had 
already employed his pen, and it is not likely that Lord Sterline, who was then a very young 
man, and had scarcely unlearned the Scotch idiom, should have been more hardy than any 
other poet of that ago Malone therefore concludes that Shakspeare composed his Julius 
Caesar later than 1607, or even at this date. But we may with full confidence rely upon 
Craik when adding: «but there is nothing to prove that it may not be of considerable earlier 
date.» The remarkable fact however is that many parallel passages in the two plays in question 
are found, which have not yet been explained sufficiently. 

After having summarily surveyed the external relations of Shakspeare's works in general 
and of the Julius Caesar in particular, we pass to some metrical observations, or rather, we 
are now going to give the principles, on which the recent English versification is founded, 
with special application to Shakspeare. 

In this description we refer chiefly to: 

*) Compare the edition of Ddius who gives in his introduction into the play large extracts to the 
single scenes from Plutarch, translated by North. 

**) Compare Alex. Schmidt in his: Erkl&rende Anmerknngen zn Sh. CrcUk, Prolegomena, page 45 sq. 
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1) Metre and Versification of Chaucer, by Richard Morris, in his edition of the Prologue, 
The Knightes Tale, The Nonne Prestes Tale; 

2) Englische Metrik. Erster Teil: Altenglische Metrik, von Professor Dr. J. Schipper, 
Bonn 1881. 

3) The English of Shakspeare, by George Craik, Prolegomena, page 30 th sq. 

4) A Shakspearian Grammar, by Abbot, page 328 th sq. 
In all modern European languages the law of verse is dependent upon the system of 

accentuation, established in the respective language. In these languages therefore verse may 
be defined to consist in a certain arrangement of accented and unaccented syllables. The 
poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, like that of the Scandinavian and old Germanic races, was 
rhythmical and alliterative. Their poems are written in couplets (2 Halbzeilen), in such a 
manner that in each couplet there are three emphatic words, two in the first and one in the 
second commencing with the same letter. Schipper observes, in his book mentioned above: 
„Der regelmassige alliterierende Langvers besteht aus 2 durch den Halbreim verbundenen 
Gliedem oder Halbversen von je 2 Hebungen. Die Verteilung der dem Langverse fUr gewohn- 
lich zukommenden 3 Reimstabe ist in der Regel die, dafs im zweiten Halbverse nur einer, 
der sogenannte Hauptstab steht, und zwar stets an bestimmter Stelle, namlich in der ersten 
Hebung, die beiden anderen Reimstabe aber, die sogenannten StoUen, auf die 2 Hebungen des 
ersten Halbverses fallen: Seolfe he gesette sunnan and mdnan. Sat 4. Eine einfachere Art 
hat nur je einen Stab in den beiden Halbzeilen: 

Us is riht micel, J)OBt we rodera weard etc. 
May I be permitted to quote here the famous introductory lines of the Anglo-Saxon 
«Be6wulf». 

Hwat! we Gar-Dena in gear dagum 

{)e6d-cyninga J)rym gefrunon, 

hCl f)a adelingas ellen fremedon. 

Oft Scyld Scefing sceadena {)reatum, 

monegum msegdum meodo-setla ofteah. 

Egsode corl, syddan serest weard 

fea-sceafb funden: he f)as frofre gebad, 

weox under wolcnum weord-myndum {)ah, 

5d {)at him seghwylc J)ara ymb-sittendra 
■j ofer hron-rade hyran scolde, 

gomban gyldan: [)at was god cyning! 

[)am eafera was after cenned 

geong in geardum, {)one god sende 

folce to frdfre; fyren-J>earfe ongeat, 

f)at hie aer drugon aldor-lease 

lange hwile. Him [)as lif-frea, 

wuldres wealdend, woruld-are forgeaf, 

Bedwulf was breme (blsed wide sprang), 

Scyldes eafera Scedelandum in. 

Swa sceal geong guma gdde gewyrcean, 
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fromum feoh-giftum on fader wine, 

|)at hine on ylde eft gewunigen 

wil-gesidas, J)onne wig cume, 

ledde gelsesten: lof-dsedum sceal 

in magda gehwaere man ge{)e6n. 

Comp. M. Heyne. 

Translation. Indeed! We heard tell the glory of the native kings of the Spear- 
Danes (gained) in the days of antiquity , ^how the princes showed (performed) heroic strength. 
Often Scyld Scefing with bands of damagers (enemies) took away from many kinsmen the 
mead-seat. The Earl (suffered) horrors, since first he was found miserable: for which (cala- 
mities) he proved comfort, grew till under the clouds, throve by worthiness, until everybody 
of (the princes) residing about must obey him over the whale-road, (must) pay tribute: that 
was (a) good king! to him afterwards a young son was bom in the residences, whom God 
sent (to be) a comfort to the nation, who had perceived the misery (inflicted) by hostile way- 
laying, that they had formerly lived a long time without a sovereign. For this the Lord of 
Life, the Lord of Glory gave them worldly honour; Beowulf was renowned, (glory spread 
wide), the son of Scyld, in the territories of Sceden-ig (Schonen). So shall a young man with 
good deeds and large estate-gifts deal with his father's friends that in old age again obedient 
companions may attend him, when war comes, (and) furnish soldiers: by deeds worth of praise 
man ought to thrive in every affinity. 

The system of rhyming versification did not come into general use in England until 
after the Norman Conquest. Chaucer's (1328) celebrated Canterbury Tales are likewise written 
in rhyming verse, consisting of so-called heroic couplets, or lines, containing five accents, and 
ten (or eleven and occasionally nine) syllables: 

4:Whan that Aprille with his schowres swoote 
The draught of Marche hath perced to the roote.> 

Chancer's Prologue init. 

Besides this rhyming decasyllabic verse, we soon find an unrhymed, or what is called 
blank verse with the same number of syllables, the very verse in which the plays of Shakspeare 
are all composed, with the exception only of occasional couplets. On both verses, the rhyming 
or heroic, and unrhymed decasyllabic verse and their struggle for life, we quote the following 
most significant passage from Professor Schipper. «Unter alien Versarten, die in der eng- 
lischen Poesie zur Verwendung gelangt sind, muss unzweifelhaffc dem fiinftSttigen, jambischen 
Verse die erste Stelle eingeraumt werden.» «Dasselbe Verhaltniss blieb auch in der Folge- 
zeit bestehen, nur erhalt das funftaktige Reimpaar — heroic couplet oder heroic verse von 
den Englandem benannt — c 180 Jahre spater einen iibermachtigen Concurrenten an dem 
funftaktigen, reimlosen Verse, dem sogenannten blank verse, der im vierten Jahrzehnt des 
sechszehnten Jahrhunderts etwa vom Earl of Surrey (1414? — 1547) mit seiner Uebersetzung 
des 2. und 4. Buches der Aeneide in die englische Poesie eingefiihrt wurde und im selben Jahr- 
hundert noch in der machtig aufstrebenden dramatischen Poesie zur alleinigen unbestrittenen 
Herrschaft gelangte*). 

*) See Craik, Prolegomena, page Slst: «It was first employed in dramatic writing by Thomas SachvilU 
(afterwards Lord Bnckbnrst and Earl of Dorset) in his Chrbodttc (or Ferrez and Porrex), produced in 1561. 
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Im folgenden Jahrhundert griff dies Metram dann sogar mit Milton's Paradise Lost 
und Paradise Regained in das bisher den gereimten fiinftaktigen Rhytbmen teilweise erhalten 
gebliebene Gebiet des Epos hiniiber^ doch ohne sich dauemd daselbst behaupten zu konnen. 
Ja, wenige Decennien spater war es sogar in Gefabr, die Oberherrschaft im Drama an seinen 
unter franzosisehem Schutz und unter Dryden's AnfQhrerschaft zu einem kurzen Eroberungskriege 
sicb aufraffenden Rivalen, den heroic verse, zu yerlieren. Doch der blank verse ging schliess- 
lich dennoch^ da Dryden bei besserer Einsicht ihm alsbald seine Gunst wieder zuwandie, sieg- 
reich aus dem Kampfe hervor: ihm blieb das dramatische, dem heroic verse das lyrisclie, 
satirische und didaktische Gebiet unterworfen, soweit nicht die anderen Vers- und Strophenarten 
schon einzelne Teile davon occupiert batten oder sich anzueignen suchten. 

The dramatic (ut ita dicam) blank verse simply consisting of ten or eleven syllables, 
after the last syllable either an unaccented syllable, or two, may be added without any 
prosodical effect. Craik gives the following modifications of this law. 

1) Excepting two adjoining feet, the usual (iccent on the second syllable may be drawn back 
to the first syllable (according to ancient metrics we may say: instead of a jambus, a trochaeus 
can be placed), which modification is particularly employed in the fifth and sixth syllables. 

2) Every syllable before or behind a regularly accented foot (^ ^) may also be 
accented: accentus brevem syllabam longam reddere potest. 

3) The syllables alternating with the accented ones may be accented also. 

4) In any of the places which may be occupied by an unaccented syllable, even two 
or more such unaccented syllables may be introduced. Hence an anapaest (y ^ j.) may be 
substituted for a jambus (y ^); but this construction, habitually employed, crowds and cmnbers 
the rhythm, and gives it a quivering and feeble character. These four modifications are in 
some measure to be compared with intermixture of dactyls and spondees in the Greek and 
Latin hexameter, and with logaoedical versification in the ancient languages. 

5) In this place we quote the hemistichs i. e. any portion of a perfect decasyllabic 
verse, which is however perfect in itself, that is to say, of which every foot is regularly formed 
after the above mentioned laws. 

For instance: 

«Since Gassius did whet me against Caesar, 

I have not slept.* 

6) WhoUy^differing from these are such verses, as are wanting a syllable in the middle. 
For instance: 

>Than the soft myrtle. ( — ) But man, proud man.> 

This defect cannot be a pause, as it is held to be, for a pause nowhere may be 

substituted for a syllable. Craik is of opinion that in any case, where a corruption of the 

text is not to be maintained^ the respective line must be divided into two distinct lines or 

hemistichs. Thus: 

<Than the soft myrtle. 

But man, proud man» etc. 

The chief character of the English decasyllabic verse consists in being poised on the 
tenth syllable, in. this mainly differing from the dodecasyllabic verse or Alexandrine, which 
is poised on the sixth and the twelfth. 
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A peculiarity of English versification is still to be taken notice ot^ viz that even such 
light-weighing terminations as -ing (h&ppenihg)^ -ness (laziness)^ -ment (gdvemmdnt), -y (^nemy) 
are able of bearing a stress when standing at the end of an at least trisyllabic word and at 
the place of the tenth syllable. But these slight syllables may also bear a stress in the 
middle of the verse, of which fact we afford a very significant example (J. C. HI, 2): 

«But w^re I Bnltus 
And Bnltus Antony, there were, an Antony.* 

Even monosyllabic words of little prosbdical and syntactical value are fit for being 
accented in the tenth place, e. g.: care, sir; and, but, if, or, of; even the, a, an. 

Such a lengthening of syllables and words commonly being of slight prosodical and 
syntactical value by means of accentuation, is little or not at all employed in Shakspeare's 
earliest works, but it is most frequently used in those plays which are undoubtedly the 
product of the latest period of his life. From this reason King Henry the Eighth cannot have 
been written throughout by Shakspeare, and the three Broman plays: Julius Caesar, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus are to be assigned to different periods of writing, because the 
unemphatic monosyllable bearing an accent in the tenth place, is in little use in the first play, 
of most frequent occurrence in the two others. The respective words in Julius Caesar are: 
be, is, should, are, may, shall, might, at (See Craik, Prolegomena, page 39 th); and we must 
add that the words quoted just now are poised with a considerably stronger pressure than 4cthe 
winged words*: as, and, or, but, if, that^ who, which, than, of, to, with, for, because of which 
state of facts one has recently dated back the play of Julius Caesar to the year 1601, 
immediately after <As you like it», and before Hamlet (comp. Breitinger, History of English 
Literature). 

Besides the stress the caesura plays an important part in modem verse. Professor 
Schipper has foimd the following six caesuras with Chaucer. 1) Mannliche Caesur nach 
dem zweiten Takte, sogenannte gewohnliche Caesur, e. g.: „The dr6ught of Marche || hath 
perced to the roote^^ 2)Weibliche Caesur nach dem zweiten Takte, sogenannte epische 
Caesur, e. g.: cTo Canterbury || with ful devout corage». 3) Die Caesur zwischen den 
beiden Taktteilen des dritten Fusses, die gewohnliche lyrische Caesur, e. g.: «And 
made fdrward J erly for to ryse>. 4) Gew5hnliche mannliche Caesur nach dem dritten 
Takte, e. g.: «That sl^pen 61 the night || with open eye». 5) Weibliche epische Caesur 
nach dem dritten Takte, e. g.: «Hous bdndes at chirche ddre || sche hadde fyfe>. 6) Die 
lyrische Caesur zwischen den beiden Taktteilen des vierten Taktes, e. g: «That 
tdward Canterbiiry || woldeu ryde>. The same caesuras are to be found in the Shakspearian 
blank verse 

To those general qualities of English Heroic and Blank verse, we have to add some 
select peculiarities in which Shakspeare's versification is immediately connected with that of 
his great ancient predecessor out of the Early English Period, — we mean Geoflfrey Chaucer 
(1340? — 1400), the father of English poetry and the celebrated author of the ^Canterbury 
Tales*: not only Spencer but also Shakspeare has his 4:Chaucerisms». 

1) With Chaucer the -ed of past participles is generally sounded, for instance: perced, 
entuned, i-pynched (Prol. 2, 123, 151). From Shakspeare we compare: 

flnde^d, it is a stringe dispdsed t\ine,> J, 0. I, 3, 
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2) With Chaucer (who pronounces besides the French words in French manner) the 
syllable ion is to be pronounced as two syllables (having the accent on -on); for instance: 

«And maken al this lamentaciounj» Th. Enght. T. 77. 
From Shakspeare we compare: 

<And l^t us swear our resoliiti6n.> J. C. II, 1. 
Spencer has in his cThe Faerie Queene>: 

Whose yielded pride and proud submission, 
Still dreading death when she had marked long, 
Her heart gan melt in great compassion, 
And drizzling tears did shed for pure affection.^ 

See also Canto X, 46. It is the same case with ier in soldier, earlier; marriage; 
conscience; partial; similarly the e is pronounced in: surgeon, vengeance, sergeant, creature, 
pleasure, treasure. 

Necessity of versification has also induced Shakspeare to employ some contractions 
and lengthenings of words, when pronounced in verse; they are however written at their 
proper length. 

I. Contraction in pronouncing, 

1) The words (with th): either, neither, rather, whether, other; and likewise: ever, 
never, even, over and others are contracted into one syllable*). For instance: 

«Either led or driven, as we point the way.» J. C. IV, 1. 

2) The words: being, having, power, prayer, spirit are contracted. For instance: 

«Being crdssed in cdnference by some senat<Srs» (Note the French pro- 
nunciation of this word). J. C. I, 2. 

3) Sometimes two syllables of different words are to be read as one. "For instance: 

<The ambitious dcean sw^ll and rage und foam.» J. C. I, 3. 

4) Er, el, and le final is often dropped or softened. For instance: 

cRepdrt should render him hoiirly t6 your ear.> Cymb. Ill, 4. 

5) Unaccented syllables of polysyllables may be almost ignored. Thus in: barbarous^ 

remedy, implements, messengers, conference, majesty, necessary, sacrificers, innocent, sanctuary, 

innatural. Similarly polysyllabic names are shortened at the end of the line. For instance: 

Polrxenes, Hermione, Cledmenes, Catherine, Antonio, Ferdinand, Prospero, Eglamond, Cordflia, 
Ophelia, Valeria, Claildio, Angelo, Dormio, Rdmeo, Horatio, Buckingham, Nicolas, NorthiSmber- 
land, Margaret, Albany, Goneril, Emilia, Antony, Pt61emy, Mdntague; sometimes also in the 
middle of the line. There is altogether great licence taken in versification with proper names. 

*) Compare Chaucer, Morris, Introduction, Metre 4. 
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6) The terminations of the plural and of the possessive case are often not pronounced, 
and frequently not written in words ending in s, se, ss, ce and ge. For instance: carcasses, 
services; sense, verse, Lawrence', mightiness, place, balance, princess, hostess (poss. case). 
Compare: Coriol. UI, 3. Coriol. II, 2. R. u. Jul. Ill, 2. Henr. V. v. 2, 28. Tempest I, 2. 
M. V. V. IV, 1. K. J. II, 1. etc. 

II. Lengthening of words in pronouncing. 

1) In the words: fire, fair, hair, hour, your, yours, desire, more, mere, sire, door, our, 
the vowel preceding the r is lengthened (zerdehnt) into two syllables, by adding an e in 
pronunciation. For instance: 

«As fire (pronounce figr) drives out fire (pronounce fir), so pity pity.» J. C. Ill, 1. 
«And with the brands fire (pronounce fler) the traitors' hoiises.* J. C. Ill, 2. 

2) Er final is often pronounced with a kind of «burr», which produces the eflFect of 
an additional syllable. For instance: 

«We'll teach you Sir, fm too old to learn.» 
Thus in: daughter, further, sister, dagger, murder, father, other, Dover, master, sea- 
monster, horrors, answer, better, suffer. 

3) Shakspeare uses very often monosyllabic feet, whereas with Chaucer this occurrence 
is restricted to the first foot. For instance: 

4:0, 'tis tnie. H6, bid my triimpet sound.* 
«Try many all good, serve triily never.» 

«6ut coiild be willing to march 6n to Calais.* 

4:Totl and your crafts, yoii have crafted fair.» 
At the end of this sketch we mention some words in which the accent poises on 
another syllable than in modem times! abject, access, aspect, characters, commendable, com- 
merce, confiscate, consdrt, contrary, contract, compact, difierent, edict, effigies, envy, execiitors, 
exile, instmkt, into, misery, nothing, obdiirate, opportune, outrage, peremptory, portents, precepts, 
prescience, record, sepiilchre, sinister, sojoiim'd, something, sweetheart, triiimphing, unto, 
welcome, wherefore; the English tendency of accenting the first syllable is opposed to the 
Latin and French. The i in ised (for instance in advertised) is pronounced in the French manner 
with verbs ending in iser. Thus: chasfised, candnlzed, authdrized, solemnised. 

According to general English tendency the following words are accented on the first 
syllable: aixhbishop, cdmpell'd, cdmplete, cdnceal'd, cdnduct, confessor, congeal'd, cdnjure, 
cdnsign'd, cdrrosive, delectable, detestable, distinct, enginer, fdrlom, hilmane, maintain, mature, 
m^thinks, miitiners, myself, Ndrthampton, dbscure, observant, persever, perspective, pioners, 
plebeians, piirsuit, pilrveyer, quintessence, recorder, relapse, rheumatic, secure, sequester'd, 
successor, successive, tdwards, iltensils, without 
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Schulnachrichten. 



I. Lehrverfassuiig des Konitflicheu Realprogyninasiunis. 

A. Lehrstoff der einzelneii Klassen. 

Mit Oenehmigung des Koniglichen Provinzial-Schulkollogiums wird von einer Mitteilung 
iler Klassenpensen fiir das Schuljahr 1882 83 Abstaiid geuommen. Zu erwahneii bleibeii nur: 
Dio Thomata der im Laufe des Schuljahres in dor Secunda gearbeiteten Aufsatzo. 

1. \\'a8 lehrt un9 8chiller in Aeincm Oodiclit „dor Oraf von Habeburg^^ iiber die Pooniey 2. a, Von 
w('l<'Iicr Seite lernen wir in dor erston Scene vou Schiller^ ^^AVilhelm Toll** den llanpthelden des Drnmnft 
kcnnonlr i», Darf Hannibal Aloxander dom (irosison an dio Soitc <;estellr werden? I], QcringOA iHt oft 
die W'ioge des (iroBsen. 4. l>io Vrrdionj^te llcinrlohs 1. urn HtMitschland. 5. Dio Schuld und Silhnc dor 
Jungfrau von Orleans in S»'hllIi»rH «<^l(Mc'1iuauii«;<M' Traj^odit*. <». Abituriententhonia. 7, Dio VoheX in 
Schillora Brant von Messina. (Klasiscnaiifsatz). S. AVarum mi^slan^ don KOniorn die rnterwerfnng der 
Gerinanenji' 0. Y<»r:<noli einer (Miarakterrtcliildcrunfl^ dos Wirtes ziiin ^oldenen LHwen in GoetboH 
^Hermann and Dorotbea." 10. Jn welcber IVziobunj; steben die Nanicn der neun Mnsen, sowie die Cber- 
Hcbriften, niit dencn (iotb»< tlie cinzelnen <Jofiiiny:e seiner Diebtniig ^Hermann und Dorotbea'* vOrseben 
bat, zn dem Jnbnlt derneHMMiy 11. Wesbalb 1st der Ubein dor Lieblingsstroni dor Doutsebeni' 12. Abi- 
tnriententbema. 13. Vorsncb einer Cbarakterscbilderung des Pfarrers in dotbes Hermann und Dorotbea. 
14, Worin liegon filr dio Jujrend Auiforderungon, dem Alter mit Ebrfurebt zu bejijegnen 'r (KlasnenanfRatz.) 

15. Verzoiclniis der cniigofnlirton LebrbUclior. 
(excl. Toxte, Lcxica und Atlantcn.) 

1. Fiir den evangelischen Ucligionsunterrieht : 1, Samnilung goistlicher Liedcr zuni Schulge- 
braiich. 2, Schuknccht, biblisrhe Gcschiehten. 

2. Fiir den dcutschon Tntcrricht: Ilopf und Paulsiek, deutschcs Lesebuch, die entsprechen- 
den Tcile fur VI— III. 

3. Fiir den lateinischen I'nterricbt: 1, Sibcrti - Meiring, lat. Schulgrammatik. 2, Spiess, 
Ubungsbuch, die entsprechenden Teile fiir VI — III. 

4. Fiir den franzosischen Unterricht: 1, Plotz, Elemcntarbuch der franzosischen Sprache, 
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fur V— IV. 2, Plot'/, Schulgrammatik der franzosi«ehon Spracho, III — II. .^», Ludeckii 

franzosische^ Lcsobucb, fiir IV — HI. 
f). Fiir den onglischcn rntcrricht: 1, Goscnius, Elemontarbuch dor cnglischcn Spraohe, l 

III. 2, Gesenius, Grammatik der englischeu Sprache, fur III — II. 8, Liidecking, en^lirtcl 

Lesclmcb, fur III. 
<). Fiir den Untcrticht in der Geschichte : 1, Andrii, Gruudriss dor Wcltgesohiehte, fur IV — 

2, Ilahn, Loitfaden der vaterliindischen Geachichte, fur II. 
7. Fiir den geographischcn Unterricht: 1, Daniel, Lcitfaden fiir den rntorriohr in dor (h 

graphie, fiir V — IV. 2, Daniel, Lolirbueh der Goographie, fur 111 — II. 
S. Fiir den matheni. rnterricht: 1, Kanihly, Elomentar- Mathoniatik fur den Sriniluiit 

richt hearbeitet, fur IV — II. 2, Hois, Sanimlung von Beispielen un*l Anfgjibon auH i 

allgemeinen Arithnietik iind Algebra, 111 — 11. 3. Scliollon, Aufgalim fur *la^* thoorotisi 

nnd praktische lleohnon, fiir IV — II. 
0. Fiir don naturwisssenacliaftl. l-ntorricht: Schilling, kloino Soluilnatnrgoscliit'hto der d 

Roioho, fiir VI— II. 



C. V e b r s i cli t s t a b 1 1 e 
ubor die don einzelnon Oegonstanden in den einzelncn Klasscn zugowiosonon Htnndon unA i\a 
Vorlifdtnis dos Lehrplans zu <loni fiir die cntrtprechenden Klassen oino^ lloalgynniasiniiid gilltig^ 

Norniallohrplan voni 31. Miirz 1882. 



Lohrgegenatando. 



Christliebo Roligionftlobre . 

Deutdoh 

Latein 

Franzosisch 

Englisch 

Ocschichtc und Geographic 
Rechncn und Mathoniatik . 
Naturboschreibung . . . 

Physik 

Chemie 

Schreibon 

Zeichnen 



Sununa . 



Normallchrplan 
vom 31. Marz 1882. 
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dor hiesigen Schulo. 

VI. V. IV. Illb Ilia lib. Ill 
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n. Statistische uiid soustige Nachricliten. 

A. Das Lolirorkollegiuni bostanrl im Wintorhalbjahr aiis : dcm Roktor Dr. Gruno, don 
ordentUcheii Lolirerii : Esau, H a r f f , K r a at z , D r. W i 1 k (» n , doin wissonschaftlichen Hulfe- 
lehrer Hoffmann und dcm Elomcntjn- and tcclmisclicn LHiror Kolilor. 

B. Anzahl der Schiilcr wjlhroiid divs Soluiljalircs 1882 8*V 



Kliissc. 


Sthnlcr- 
rnhl 

Zll 

Anfan;;. 


t 

Zutjang 

wiihrcnd 

<ic* Sduil- 

jaliresi. 


(}o.«ianit- 
znlil. 


Kvanir. 


K( 


fmfcssion : 

Katliol. .liidisch 


Ilei 

Kinlioiin. 


mat : 
Aii><w. 


Abganp. 


Am 

Srhlnwc. 


11. 


12 
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12 


12 
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10 


III. 
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21 


21 
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Summe ' 
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68 


13 


81 


79 
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56 
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76 
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C. Lehrerbibliothck. (Uibliothokar: Der llcktor.) — Aus den etatsmassigen Mitteln 
wurden angeschafft: Der bctreffende .lahrgang vom Centralblatt fiir die prcussische Untcrriehts- 
verwaltung; Krumme, Piidagogischcs Archiv; Zarncke, Litterarisches Centralblatt; Fort- 
3etzangen von Bronn, Klasaen und Ordnungen des Tierreichs; Suphan, Herders Werke. — 
Ausserdcm wurden angeschafft : Statistischcs Jalubuch der hohcren Schulen Dcutschlands. Neue 
Folge von Mushackes Schulkalender 1. und II. Teil fiir 1882; Seyffert, Lexicon der Altcr- 
tumskundc; Holtzmann und Zoc|)fell, Lexicon fur Theologie; Bonnell, Auswahl deutscher 
Gedichte nebst Poetik ; Peter, Lexicon der Geschichte des Altertums; Brosien, Lexicon der 
deutschen Geschichte; Hirt, Geographische Bildcrtafeln ; Hann, Hoc hstetter u. Pokorny, 
Erdkunde; Peschcl, Physikalische Erdkunde; Mart us, Astronomische Geographic; Lippert, 
Staristische Tafel. 

D. Die Schiilerbibliothek (Bibliothekar: Herr Esau) und die naturwissenschaftliche 
Sammlung (unter Verwaltung des Herrn Hoffmann) wurden aua den etatsmassigen Mitteln 
vermehrt. 

Ausserdem wurden aus der Mehreinnahme des Schulgeldcs im verflossenen Schuljahre mit 
Genehmigung des Konigl. Prov. SchulkoUegiums vorzugsweise die Lehrer- und die Schiiler- 
bibliothek vermehrt. 

An Gcschenken empting die L<^hrerbibliothek von dem friiheren Schiilcr der Anstalt, Herrn 
Dr. G. Vollmar in Kiel: liber Siedepunkte und speoifisehc Volumina der Ilalogensubstitutions- 
produkte des Athnns. Tiibingen 1882. .Inaugural-Dissertation von Dr. (i. Vollmar. Ausserdem 
wurden wir durch IJbcrsendung einer Anzahl Lesel)Licher, her. von Hopf und Paulsiek, fiir die 
Sehiilerhiilfsbibliothek von der Oroteschen Verlagsbuchliandlung in Berlin erfreut. 

Fiir alle GeschoTike spreche ic!i im Namen der Schule ptlichtschuldigen Dank aus. 
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HE. (ieschichtc dor Sehule. 

Alls (Iciii Srliiiljiilirc IRHl 8:i i^t nncli iinrliziitnippii, <1.ihs dio drci Kcliiilcr tlor Scoiiiidt 
wcklip siHi DMtoMi ]Hti2 ilcr Aiigiinptiii-rihiiifr iiiitiTzufioii, in (In- Zoir v<im :.'0. \m 21. hVhriin 
1:^82 (lio schrifrliclioii Aiifgiilii-n bciii-ln'it»'trii, DicHc wiircn ausMci- dom liiti'iiiisdirn, IVaiixii^iHrhi^ 
1111(1 ougliHcti(-ii ExiTcituini fulgciuii': 

1. Doutschcr Auf^utz: An weldn' nrtlidikcUeii isit vinxiijiswciHO ilU' Haiidlun^ in 0»tIiM Her 
innnit uiid Dorothea gckitiijirt 1' 

2. Miitliemiil:ischo Arbeit: 

.>, Ww t;r,.*> isr iIl-i' Julmlt .'liii'r Kii^'ol. nii- iI.t -idi Hti K<'t.'<'1 v«ii <> 4:12," kl>iii .Inli.ill, i1<>s^.mi (Ij/if.. 

itii Mirt<'l]iiinkt(i •l.-r Kiii;i'l li.>i;t iiii.l il<-.«rM |i i.lkms i-l»ii'1i 'lor llrilftf <l.'^ vrussr.-ii K «i;<ttni'-'s 

ist, Iiprnii'iiiclidilnii Ifisi'ty 
l>. Kill L'lTlitwiiiklij-i-i* llrciC'k zii lim'ci-liiicii iiiis iktii KailiiiA dcs <<iii;;(>sdirio1irii.>ii Krcisi'K r - lUa 

mid i-incr KatliDti> b - .-lt<<im. 
<■. V> zhIjIi ji'iuAiiil citi<>m ll.<nki<?r 10 (ii,) .Inlirc liiiKiiirMi ji>lirli<-li zii AnrHii;; .li-s .liiliri'x .^iiio IhwMiiiiiiIi 
i^iimmi', in^nt (lit- ful)i:<>iiili>n 10 (n^l .liilirr- iln.^ Ui?M li<<i ilnmsolbvii fr<>i >ti'li(.'ii ii:mI i-rliiilt iiliMiHini ill 
r,.|-.'ii.l,'u 20 (113) JHlirp i.iii.> .l,ilir....^ri?iit.- von 4:*\(\ (ri Mftrk am Sclilus^.- cin.-s j,il.-ii .Inlin-s au-p- 
Kahll. Wio li...-l> ^i>i.l .lio crMc'ii Kiiiznlil<iii<;('ii li.-i 4V.'g (|i> frozont /.insrxzins h 
il. Urol Itritdti- I'rix-ii I'lll Vfrmil^'i-il v.m M. (inTXIII/JO /ii Iiii;:l.'ii-1i0]i 'IVJIm. Drr iill.»tr U'^t HCiii li.*l. 
z>i 4"/u an, dpr /»■.■!(.> /u 4Vi;, <lvr ilrittc jtu .V'/.m I'lulMr.'li wir.l ilir.' jillirlii-li.- Kiiiin.liiiu- v,.n il.-i 
ZijlS.-H gh-i.-li. Wii- vi.-l .Tin.- jcliT? 
Dip inundlioho Priifuiig fainl uiitcr Voruita dcs iiiit ilor Stclhcrtrctiiiig do^ Koiiigliohoi 
KiiniDiiMiiitrins beauftragtoii lioktors iiiii '2b. Murz 1882 statt. Die goiiriifteii Aliiturioiitcn waren 
1. l.uuiK Frnlinliilu!..'!-, i;el),>reii v.u llit'd.iiiki.|.l', IT'/, .lulira iiU. i-viingi'Hs.'hrr Konlr^Ki,.]), Snliii <k 
'rndiniiirikmitPii Ildiirii'li l''r..]LllllMll^■l>l' liii-r-i'lbst ; bi'surliti' 8 Jiihir ilii' Schiib, <lnv<>ii 2 Jalirc die HcciiiiA 
iitiil orwarb nirli iIhh Zcii';iii<' ili'i- Hi'irt' luit item I'nlilikat .pK'"" bcstnniieii. Aiif (iriniii wdiii'i- ^iitH 
KlHriKciiU-Htinigrn wnr vr vuii iler iiiriiiilll<'lii!ii IVfifiiiii; ili'pi'UBiort. V'.r bciiiiclit ku Kcinrr wi>ilor»u Aii^ 
bjliliini; (1h!> I'olytecbnicuiti 7.» Derm 1^1 it<lt. 
a, Carl A.-lie]ibiitli, golioii'i. xii We ilVn liucb b.-i Itii'ditiikopf, M u Jabi'i- nit, evuiigeliBclier Kuii- 
ri^Aflim. ftuhii dri^ Ldirerr^ .lubtiinioE At'liciibii<-li xit ^Vcif<■lllmI'll : bcsiii'litv T ■bbi'i^ dii- Aimtalt. duvun 2 .lalm 
dif 81'i'uiubi iiiul crwnvii firk das /<?iii;iiiH drr Itcit'i' itiii ili-iii I'lTidiknt ,.f;iJt'-~ iKvlaiidoi. Kr wiilini'l ^i.-l 
ilcin Kaiiriuaiinsstaiidi-. 
3. Cari I.embauk, gcb»rcu /.u Uipdcnkiijif, lU'/, Ji'iri' ait, rvnngidiwiior Kimfi-^lim, Solin dm TPrHtur 
U'lipii i:<GliiiLiuK(-]iuriiii-mtttr» Aiignnt l.cinbaidi dnbiur: iK^r-iiclti- T Jabn- ilic Riliiib-. dntoii 2 Jalirc ilip St-, 
ciinda iind crwiirb *ii'h dne ZiMigiiis d.'r Itvifi- mir dmii IVEldikat „s''Miltf'''id" bi-Mtnndrii. Kr widmct nirl 
dp 111 I'osliliuiiKt. 
2. Dio KrOtt'iiuii{^ tl(!M Hdmljubres faiul am Mmitag, dpii 17. April 1882, in ilblicber Weisc 
unter Dekannriimdiung dcr ScliulgCftt'tzc wttitt; nucli wnrdcii die iieii <!inhTtciiden Schiilin 
diirc.h lliindrtcldiig virrpHicbtet. Dcr I'nlerriclil wird am Samstag, den 17. Marz d. J. ge- 
Hchloa^^Cll werdi'ii, Dio Fcrien wiucii voiii 27. bi^ ill. Mai, fi. .iuli bis (i, Aiik"'*!, 24. Sef- 
lomber bis 8. Oiitubcr, 24. Decenibi'r 1882 bin 7. -lanuar 1883. 
.'1. Am Moiitag, dcii 2S, August, taiid eiue JnH|iizicning dcs 'ruriiuiitiirriciits von Spiten dw 
Ilerrn Prof. Dr. lIu li-r, Unternclitsdirigontcn dur Ivimisl. Turnloliri'r-Hiiduiigji- AiiHtalt 
zu llerlin, ntatt. 
i. Der 2. September wurdu iu ublichcr t'estlicber Wcise durcb Gcsang, Deklamatiim und cine 
von dcm Kektor der Austalt gcbaltenc Fcwtrcdi; gefeicrt. 
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S. Am 12. September unternahmeii Lehrer und Schulcr der Anstalt einon Ausflug nach dom 

B Stunden von hier entfernton Stiidtclien Hatzfcld. 
(;. Zmn ITerbrtHerinin bestandcn zwoi Sehiilor dor ScHMinda dio Entlassiinorsprnfung. Die srbrift- 

liolion Aufgaben, woloho in dor Zoit voin 14. bis 18. August boarboitct wurdon, waron aussor 

doni latcinischen, franzosisehou und onglisclion Exoreiluni folgondc: 

]. Doutscher Aufsatz: AVelcho (iriindo l»osthnmtoii «li«' Sdiwoizer in SchiUors „AVil]ioliii Tell*% dor 
Herrschaft dor Yo^to eiii Kiide zii nittelion':' 
.2. Mathematische Arbeit: a, Bei oiner quadrAtirtchou, abj^estumpftoii ISramide betrap:! die iintoro 
Kanto a ■— 20in, die obore b Hin und jodo Soitonkanto c - ItJm. Wio jjrosa i>«t dor Hauni- 
inbalt deraellMjn? 
b, Wio gross sind dio Stiioko, in woblio oin von don St'iton a 47,3l5r)m und b 20,8r>4ni oinj^o- 
sfbb)S>*oncr Winkol c 48" 4' 12,7" durrli ilio naob dor <lritton Soite dot* l>rolooks j;fozoj:ono Tran>- 

vorsalo j^oteilt wird 'f 

0, Jomand will w^ 21 Jabro bindurob zu Anfanjr oines jedcn .Jabro> oine bestininite Sumnic zablcn, 
damit nacb Vcrlanf dor Hi .Tabro or solbsf odor oin anderor \u 8 Jabro bindurob eine jiibrlicbo, 
Knde oinc< jodon JabnM xu zablondo Konte von r - r,000 M. p;onio6HO. Wio gross i>*t dio jiibrlirb 
zu zablendo i^umnio, wenn dio Zinson zu 4*/., p IVozcnt boroobnot wordonV 

d. Kin Dampfkoi^rtol bat oin Siiborboitsvontil von 10 qom Quorscbnitt und ist 6 om von doni l>rob- 
punkto dot* bolastondon Ilcbols ontfornt, wiibrond in \i\^'.\'^ oni Kntfornung ein Oowicbt von (;,.'> kg 
aufgobiingt ii*t. l>or ganzo Ifobol wiogt 1,.') kg, und si'in Si'liworpunkt ist voin 1>rebpunkto 21 oni 
I'Uttornt. Wio vielfaobon Atniospbiirendruok niusti dor ]>an pf orroicbt babon, wenn or das Vontil offnoii 
stdly (Der niittlere Atniospbarondrnok wordo zu ^^)iVi kg auf don (juadratoontimetor angenonimon.) 

Dio miindliche PrQfung land am Dienstag, don 7. September, unter Vorsitz des mit dor 
Stollvertrotung des Koniglichon Komniissarius boauftragton liektors statt. Die gepriifton Abi- 
turiont(m waron : 

1, Lndwig Kriob, goboron zu Hiedonkopf, l'>' 4 Jabro alf, ovangoliseber Konfcssion, Sobn dos vor- 
storl»enoii Wegt»auautsobors l''rio<lrirb Kriob biorselljst; war 10 /^ Jabro auf (b r Scluilo, davon 2'/^ Jabro 
in iSeonnda und crwarb siob das /eugnis dor lioii'o mit doni Pnldikat v,gut" bositandon. 

2, Carl Scbon, gelioron zu Biedenk(»pf, l8*/._> J»^^'»<? »^l^ ovangolisobor Konfossion, Sobn des (londarni 
a. 1>. Konrad Sobon dabier; bosurbto 9'/2 Jaliro dio Sclmb', davon 2'/.> Jabro dio .Socunda und orbiolt das 
Zengnitt der Reife mit doin IViidikat „gonugond'* bostandon 

Unmittelbar' vor den Miohaolisforien sah sich llorr Oborlohrcr Dr. Mertz duroh scino 
GoHundbeitaverhaltniHse genotigt, um soino Pensionicrung zu bitton. Sein Wunsoh wurde crtullt. 
Horr Dr. Mertz war zunachst ein Viertcljahr l)curlaubt und trat am 1. Januar 1883 na(»,h 43jah- 
riger Dienstzoit in den ihm bowilligton Uuhostand. Dorsolbo hat siob als oin trouor und ge- 
winrtonhafter Lohror bcwithrt und durrb soin fnMUidliohos und anspruohslosos Woson dio Jjicbo 
dor Amtsgcnosrton zu erwerbon uml zu orhaltou gowussr. Xjiukmis dor Anstalt sprioht Uoforont 
dom langjabrigen Mitarboitor boi doni rnt(»rrichr un<l (b'r Krziobuiig dor biosigon .lugond don 
ptlichtschuldigen Dank aus und wiinsclit ibni oinon hoitoron und ruhigon Ijobonsabond I — Auoh 
von Sciten der hobon vorgosotzton liobordo isr A'w Thiitigkoit d(;s Ilorrn Oberlobrers Dr. Mertz 
in lublicher Wciso anorkannt wonlon, Auf Antrag des Konigliobon Provinzial-Schulk<dlegiunis ist 
demsolbcn von Soinor Majcstiir dom Kaisor und Konig mittols AUorbuohstor Ordro voni \(\, Doo. 
1882 dor Koniglioho Krononordon IV. Kbisso vorliobon wordiMi. 
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• 

Zuni Stellvcrtreter de.s Ilcrrn Dr. Mcrtz wunle dcM* Anstalt vom 1. October 1882 ah 
vom Koniglielicn Piovinzial-Scliulkollogium dor wissenschai'tlioho llillt'slohrer Ilcrr Carl iloffinaiin 
aus Fill da uberwieseu. 

I ITorr Carl II off iiia ii n , j?ol>onMi iloii 2.'>. .Iiiiiuar I.s..:> zii Kuhla, lu'j^in'hto <^a^ Civmimsiuiii s<»liu?r Vator- 

I ! ^(a4^^ voii wolclieiii or Micliaclis ls74 mit doin Zou^lli^ «l«'r Koifo eiitlassoii wnrtii'. Von da ab Iiis (Vtoru 1b7y 

I widiiiete or sifh aiif <len riiivcrsih'itcMi \Viirzl)ur«r, (»i*»triiiir«'n mihI Marlmr^ den Stinlicii <Ioi' Matlioniatik imd Natiir- 

I wisK(Miscliaften. Am 7. Mai Ij^so uiitorzoj; rr sirli vor ilcr Koniirl. wi-HU'nscliaftlicluMi Priifiiii;;s- Konmiisttion in 

\ Marburg dor I'rnfiini; I'ro faciiltato docoiidi; daraiif absolviorfo or das Prohojailir am Koni;:;!. Koal<;Yiiiiia-«iuni 

j zn Wicsluidon und am Konij;!. (ivmiiasinm zii Marluir;;:. I>iircli Vorliij^uujjf tlos Koni^j^l, IVov, Sohiilk^tllogium** 

vom 5. OiT. IHS2 wnnio or mit Vorsoliuiii; oiiK'r ordoiitlioliou Loljror.'itollo an hi(»sigor An>talt bcauftragt. 

Am Mittwooli, den 24. .laniiar d. .1., faiid uiitcr rcg.srcr Bcteiligung der Einwohccrschaft 
ill <loni von Frau Balbach dahier boroitwilligst iiberlassenen Saale cino musikalisth - deklama- 
torisolio Aboudiinterhaltung, ausgefiihrt von den Seluilern dor Anstalt, statt. Dor Ertnig wurde 
deni hie:iigon Arineuverein iiberwiesen. 

Die oifentliclie Prilfung und die Vorteier des Geburtstagcs Sr. Majostat dcs Kaisers und 
Kihiigs wird am Freitag, den 10. Miirz, stattfinden. 

Zum Ostertermin wurden die 4 (.)ber.seeundaner: Carl Jiingst, Ch r is tigii Baiz(M\ 
! H i n r i c h T h o m a s und E in i 1 Magnus zur Ueifepriifung zugelassen, welche vom 29. Janunr 

Ins 2. Februar die seliriftlichen Arbeiten anfertigten. l!ber die Anfgai»on zu don schrittWcWw 
: Prnfungsarboiten, sowio iiber den Ausfall der mundlielien Priifung wird das niiehsto Programm 

b(Mie.hton. 



I 
I 



LV. ViM'ordniinj^en uiid Mittoilunjion. 

des 
K<'miglich(Mi Provinzial - Schulkollegiuins zu Cassel. 

Cassol, 3. April 1882. Mitteilung einer >finisterial-Verfugung vom 31. Miirz 1882, betr. 
Abandorungen der Lehrpliine fur die bohcren Unterrichtsanstalten, welche teilwcise sofort, tcilweist* 
allmahlich in Kraft troten sollcn. 

Die Cirkularanweisung bestebt aus einer Denkscbrift und daran scbliessend aua den neu 
aufgcstollten Lehrpliinen nebst Motiven. Nacb dicser Nougestaltung wcrdcn in Zukunft folgendc 
Kategorien von hobcren Lehranstaltcn bestohen : I. Gynmasion, 2. Progymnasien (bis Secunda incl.)^ 
o. Realgymnasien (die bisberigen Realsehulen 1. Ordnung), 4. Realprogymnasion (bis 
Secunda incl, die bisberigen bohcren Biirgerscluilcn), 5. Ober-Realschulcn (die bisberigen 
boheren Gewcrbeschulen), 6. Kealschulen (die bisherigen Realscluilen 2. 0.), 7. Hoherc 
Biirgerschulen (die bisherigen niederen GewerlKJSclnilen). Die Gyinnasien, Realgymnasien ii. Obcr- 
Rcalschulen hal)en cine neunjahrige Lehrdauer, die Progymnasien, Realprogymnasion und Rejil- 
schulen eine siebenjahrige Lehrdauer und die boheren Hiirgerschulen (»ine seehsjahrige Lehrdauer. 
Hei den Gymnasien und Progymnasien wird die llnterrichtsdauer im Griechisehen und Latciniscben 
vermindert, und dafur der Hnterrieht in den Xarurwis-ienseliMften, (Jeograpliie und (jesebiebte und 
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Mathematik vermchrt. Von be8on<UMom Worth ist die Einriolitung, dass mit dem Untcrricht im 
Grieohischen erst in der Tertia begonnen wird, und dass dafiir in dor Quarta niehr Stunden auf 
das Franzoaische, die Naturbcsclireibung und die Mathemntik vorwondet wcrden. Hiernach erbalten 
die Lcbrplane der Gyninasien und Kealgymnasien bis zur Tertia eino weaentlicli gleiohe Oestaltung, 
und der Ubertritt dor Sobulor dor Soxta, (iuinta und Quarta der Gymuasien 
in die e n t s p r e c h o n d o n K 1 a s s e n der R o a 1 g y nni a s i o n , r e s p. u m g c k o h r t , w i r d 
dadurch wosentlich orloiohtort. Diosi* wirbtigo Nouerung trat bereits mit dom Beginn 
des Sommersomesters 1882 in Kraft. 

Cass el, 12. Juni 18S2. Uebersendung dor \nm Untorrichtsministerium unter dem 27. 
Mai 1882 festgestellten Ordnung dor Entlassungspriifungon an don luiberen Schulen nebst der 
darauf beziiglichen Cirkular - Vorfiigung. 

Oassel, 22. Dec. 1882. Mitteihmg dor Thosen dos doutschen Geographentages, betr. 
den goographischen Unterricbt, angenommen in den Sitzungen zu Herlin, am 7. und 8. Juni 1881, 
und zu Halle, am 13. und 14. April 1882. 



V. Verzeichiiis saintlicher Schiiler des Healproj^ymnasiiims iin Schuljahre 

1882 83. 



Bom.: Die mit * bezeichncten Seluiler sind 
Wohnort angefuhrten Schiilor sind von 

Sccunda. 

1. Abteilnng. 

1. * Ludwig Krich. 

2. * Carl Schon. 

3. Carl Jungst. 

4. Christian Balzer aus Wallau. 

5. Heinrich Thomas aus Niederhorlen. 
G. Emil Magnus. 

2. Abteilung. 

1. Rudolf Weigel. 

2. Jacob Achenbaeh aus Weifenbaob. 

3. Karl Wehn. 

4. Otto Plitt. 

5. Priedrich Banss. 

6. Priedrich Schleussner aus Frankfurt a. M. 

Tertia. 

1. Abteilung. 
1. Wilhelm Banss. 



im Laufe des Schuljahros abgcgangon, die obnc? 
Biedonkopf. 

2. Ernst Ileddaus. 

;5. Louis Scbul aus Ludwigshutlo. 

4. Ferdinand Kohler. 

5. Karl Vomhof. 

6. Georg Bucking aus Wallau. 

7. Arthur Heinzerling. 

8. Georg Kramer. 

9. Georg Ruppersberger. 

lU. " Wilhelm Zimmermann aus Lollar. 
11. Otto Giller. 

2. Abteilung. 

1. Richard Werner. 

2. Karl Schneider aus Ludwigshutte. 

3. Wilhelm Plitt. 

4. Adolf Heinzerling. 

5. Asmus Krosclioll. 

6. Alberto Zinser aus Mexico. 

7. Karl Waldschmidt. 

8. Wilhelm Dick el aus Puderbach boi lijiasphe. 
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9. Philipp Schmidt. 


•.i. 


10. Ludwig Wcigcl. 


4. 


<| u a r t a. 


i). 


1. Otto Gobel. 


6. 


2. Louis Tewaag aus Holzhausen b. Gl. 


7. 


3. Louis Ritter aus Broidenbach. 


8. 


4. Pricdrich Haupt aus Hcrmannstein boi 


9. 


Wotzlar. 


10. 


5. Friedricli Hoft'nitinn. 


11. 


C. Karl Rolf. 


12. 


7. Theodor Kipp. 


1.3. 


8. Reinhold Fuhr. 


14. 


9. Karl Werner. 


15. 


10. Max Qruno. 




11. Karl Klein aus Karlsh&ttc. 


1. 


12. Oscar Jonas aus Laasplic. 


2. 


13. * Christian Grebe aus Wallau. 


3. 


14. Joseph Wiltbcrger 


4. 


15. Heinrich Sandmann au.s Dodonnu. 


5. 


IG. Hermann Sandmann uus Dodonau. 


(!. 


17. Heinrich Jacobi. 


7. 


18. Karl Weigel. 


8. 


19. August Achenbach aus Woifcnbuoli. 


0. 


20. Theodor Wagner. 


10. 


Q n i n t a. 


11. 


1. Georg Ilosch. 


12. 


2. i<jnist Jiingst. 


13. 



Karl Bauss. 

Louis Schneider auH Ludwigshiitto. 

Jacob Balzer aus Wallau. 

Hugo Burmeister. 

Hermann Klein. 

Louis Schmidt. 

Karl Speck. 

Qustav Qiller. 

Otto Weitzel aus Kombacli. 

Wilhelm Klingolhottor aus Wetter. 

Otto Engelbach. 

Theodor Jager. 

- Karl Pfeil. 

S e X t ai. 

Ernst Engelbach. 

Louis Speck. 

Pricdrich Wagnor aus Nio<lordioten. 

Heinrich Balzer aus Wallau. 

Wilhelm Braun. 

Wilhelm Oilier. 

Eugen Gobel. 

Karl Wehn. 

Hermann Schmidt aus BuchcMiau. 

Heinrich Hacker. 

Otto Klein aus Karlshutto. 

August Harth. 

Wilhelm Heinzerling. 



Vormittags : 8 ^'2 — 9. 

9— lU. 

10-11. 



VI. Ordnung dor r)ifontlicheii Priifun^'. 

VI. Rechnen — Hcrr Kohler. 

YI. u. V. Geschichte — Herr Hoffmann. 

V. Latein — Herr Dr. W ilk en. 

IV. Religion -- Hcrr Kohler. 

Mathematik — Herr Hoffmann. 
11—12. m. Englisch — Herr Harff. 

Geschichte — Herr K r a a t z. 
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V 

12— 12V^. 11. Fnur/ortiscli — Himt liar if. 

Phvftik — 1 1 err Ksau. 
Auf die Priifung jeder Klasso folgt oin Vortrap: oiiies Schiilers dorsolbon. Hie Zoiclmun^oii 
iind Pn»hoscliriften dor Schulor sind im Klassoiizimmcr dor Quiiitn aus^ologt. 

VII. ProoTaimn zm* Vorfoier (l(»s (Jehurtstages 

Sr. Ma,jestrat des E»isers uzi4 Eg&igs. Wilkelaft L 

Frtilkg^ ikUL, lu yiiir:iL9 Nachniittjiss :J Uhv. 

Gesang: Gross ist der Horr, von Uunp^eiibagoii. 
Dekl. : A. Kroacholl — Uiitortortia: Iloil doin KaisiM"! 
Dckl.: K. Weigcl — Soeunda: Ziiin 22. Miirz 1888. 
Gcsang: Jnteger vitae. 

Festrede dcs Rektors. , 

(Jcsang: Heil dir im Sicgorkranz. 
SohliHs^esang : Horr, wir siiip:on doinor Kliro etc. 

A^in. Hekaiiiitinacliuiig* in IJotrott* dos iumkmi Schuljahros. 

Das noue Scbuljahr boginnt Montaj<, doii 2. April, vormittags 10 Uhr. Die Prufung 
ijor non ointrotcndeii Schulor tiiidot am Monta*^, don 2. April, vormittags 8 Uhr, im Roktorats- 
zimmor .statt. Alio, wek'ho zur Priit'uii^ gostolU wordon, miisscMi oin Zougnis von dor hishor ho- 
rtuohton Schulc, einon Jmjd'schoiu imd, womi sio das 12. Lt^honsjahr iihorrtchritton habon, auoh 
cincii Schcin iibcr Wiodcrimpfung vorlogon. 

Bedingungcn fur dio Aufnahmo in die Soxta sind : 

1. Qelaufigkoit im Loson doutsohor und lateinischer Druckschrift; 

2. Fertigkoir, Vorgesprocheiica in boidorlei Schrift ohno griibon^ Fohlor gogen dio Roohtrtohroi- 
bung losorlioh, rcinlich und nicht zu langsam nachzuschroiben ; 

3. Sicherheit in don 4 Grundrocbuungsarton mit ganzen Zahlon; 

4. Einigo Konntnis der bibliscbon Geschichte. 

Es ist nicht wiinschonswort, sogar t'iir Schulo und Sohiiler nachtoilig, wonn, witj os oftor 
vorgokommcn ist, iiltoro Knabc^n zur Aufnabme in die Sexta gebracbt wordon. Dio geoignotst(» 
Zeit zum Eintritt in diose Klasse ist im Beginn dos 10. Liibensjahros. Boi jahrlichor Vcrsotzung 
kimncn die Schulor nach siebon Jahren, also nach dem vollondeten 16. Lebensjahro, die Sohulo 
durchgemacht habon ; es bloibt alsdann nooh Zeit gonug, um auch oinon praktischen Borut' zu 
ergrcifen. 

Anmoldnngen nou(»r Schulor nimmt in don Vormittagsstundon dor letzton Forienwocho 
entgegen 

Der Rektor: D;P. (krumOjt 
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Sohlusshenierkung. 

Die Bcrechtigungen, welcho (lurch den Beauch eines voUboreclitigtoii K^alprogyinnasiums, 
zu dcnen die imsiigc gehort, erworben werden, sind : 

I. Die Rcife fur Socundu befahigt zu Aufnahmc: 

ti, in die Konigllcho CTHrtiierlehrniiHtalt- ; 

b, ill eiiie hohere Oowprbsohule; 

(', in dan Koniglicho Munikinstitnt und in dio Akadnin. Hocbholnilt^ ffir Mii^ik in Horlin; 

d, zur Prilfnng alH Zoichcniohror; 

e, zur Aufnalinie in dio HnuptkadottenanHtalt zu liichtorfoTdo 

II. Die lleife fiir Obcrsciuinda befahigt zum einjiihri^-frdwilli^eii Militilrtlionst, 

zur Apothekerpriifung und zum Eintritt als Radett bei der Kaiserlichon Marine. 

[[I. Das Zcugnis der Reife fiir die Prima des Uealgymnasiumd, mithin das Entlaasuogs- 
zougnis des vollberechtigten Kealprogynmasiums, ormoglieht die Zulassung: 

a, zur Approbation hIh /abnarzt; 

b, zum JuHtiz-Subaltorndienst; 

c, zum Su baiter ndienst in dor Provinzial- V^rwaUung; 

d, fiir die Feldmesberprttf ung ; 

e, zu der Marksehoiderpriifung; 

f, zu dem Besuch der Konigl. TiorarzncMHchuhi; 

g, zum Ffihnrickfiexamcn ; 
h, zum MilitftrmagazindienHt ; 

I if zum BQrcaudicnst bol dor liorg-, HQtten- und Salinon - Vorwaltun^; 

I k, zum Kintritt in den Staatn- Kit^onbnhndioiwt und in di(> Staatn- Kirtonbiihn - ViTwaltung; 

1, zum MaHchinen - Jngoniour; 

m, zum Kintritt in dio KuiKf-rb'cbo Kciolisbank ; 

n, auAnahniAWoino zur Qualifikation zur AuAtollung als IN)sti'luvi\ 
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